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INTERNATIONAL MONETARY FUND . 
Belgian Purchase from the Fund 


The International Monetary Fund on June 19 made a 
standby arrangement which will permit the Government 
of Belgium to purchase with Belgian francs on a revolving 
basis up to the equivalent of US$50 million in currencies 
held by the Fund. 

Belgium will remain in consultation with the Fund 
from time to time on its payments situation and its 
general policies. The arrangement is for an initial 
period of six months, and will be renewed for subsequent 
periods of six months each, unless either Belgium or the 
Fund determines that conditions have been basically 
altered so that the arrangement should be terminated. 
The arrangement will, in any case, be terminated when 
it has been in effect for five years. 


Belgium has undertaken to make its purchases under 
this arrangement in accordance with the Fund’s purposes, 
as stated in the Articles of Agreement, and with its 
policies respecting repurchase procedures. 

Although it now seems unlikely that Belgium will have 
a need for foreign exchange beyond the above amount 
in the months to come, the Fund has stated that it will 
be prepared at any time sympathetically to consider a 
Belgian request for additional purchases consistent with 


the provisions and purposes of the Fund Agreement. 


Source: International Monetary Fund, Press Release No. 
184, Washington, D. C., June 19, 1952. 


Annual Report of the Bank of Italy 


The annual report of the Bank of Italy notes that 
1951 was a boom year in Italy for production, and one 
of the best production years in the history of the coun- 
try. Total output was 37 per cent higher than in 1948 
and in 1938. The improvement has, however, ‘virtually 
ceased since the second half of 1951, mainly because of 
a marked decline in the production of consumption 
goods. The February 1952 index for the production of 
these goods was well below the index for either February 
1951 or February 1950. Production of investment 
goods and durables was still higher than in previous 
years. In Italy, as well as in most other countries, total 
output in 1952 is not likely to be lower than in 1951. 

The sharp expansion in industrial production in 1951 
provoked an abnormally large demand for new credit. 
The total amount of new credit granted was around 700 
billion lire, which was slightly higher than in 1950. 
For the period 1948-51, the average annual amount of 
new credit granted was, in real terms, double the 1938 
figure. Of the total new credit granted in 1951, 338 bil- 
lion lire was from commercial banks, 87 billion from 
new private securities, and the rest from other financial 
institutions, both private and public. The contribution 
from the private securities market dropped from 32 per 
cent of the total in 1938 to 14 per cent in 1948-51. 

The cash budget situation has been satisfactory so far. 
While both expenditures and receipts continued to ex- 
pand, the cash deficit declined through fiscal 1950-51, 
to levels well below those recorded immediately after the 
war. For 1951-52, however, the cash deficit will certainly 
be higher than in other recent years, because of the 
rearmament program and new investment programs; and 
it may rise further in 1952-53, approaching 500 billion 


lire, in contrast to the 380 billion lire deficit (net of 
use of counterpart funds) in 1950-51. 

So far, this deficit has been covered by borrowing, but 
it will be difficult to finance the increased deficit, now 
forecast, entirely in this way. At the same time, the 
report warns against the danger of any form of deficit 
financing through purely inflationary devices, a danger 
which would be particularly serious for Italy. While a 
reduction of the cash deficit appears the only safe solu- 
tion, a reduction is difficult to attain in view of the 
steady increase in “passive arrears” (old expenditures 
committed but not yet paid out). These have now reached 
some 1.5 billion lire, or nearly as much as the cash pay- 
ments for a full fiscal year. 

Italy and Germany are the only countries where the 
increase (35 per cent) in the money supply since the 
Korean outbreak has been greater than the increase (17 
per cent) in wholesale prices. In all other major coun- 
tries, prices have risen more than the money supply. 
The report explains this contrast in terms of the especially 
sharp expansion of output in Italy (and in Germany) 
and of the fact that there was no repressed inflation in 
Italy when the Korean war broke out. 

The deficit in the balance of payments in 1951 was 
$269 million, or more than twice the 1950 figure. The 
deterioration was due to a greater volume of imports 
and to a decline of the terms of trade. Toward the 
end of 1951, however, export prices rose again, while 
import prices declined. 

The deterioration in the payments position vis-a-vis the 
dollar area continued through most of 1951. The Ex- 
change Office returns for 1951 show a net outgo of $327 
million on current account. However, this was more 
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than offset by ECA payments of $280 million and by 
EPU payments of $98 million in gold and dollars. 
Vis-a-vis non-dollar countries there was a deterioration 
between June 1950 and March 1951, followed by a steady 
recovery through the end of 1951. The decline in non- 
dollar reserves reached its peak of $160 million in March 
1951. Between June 1950 and the end of 1951, however, 
Italian net credit balances in non-dollar currencies had 
increased by nearly $90 million. The external payments 
prospects are uncertain, mainly because of the present 
tendency in Europe to seek for better equilibrium in the 
balance of payments by means of a lower level of ex- 
changes. The continuation of this tendency would seri- 
ously damage Italy, in view of the high proportion of 
nonessential goods included in her exports and of the 
essential character of most of her imports. 
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The report points out that the reduction of internal 
inflationary pressures should make the solution of the 
present EPU crisis easier, but that, if new difficulties 
were to arise, recourse to exchange rate modifications 
should perhaps not be excluded—as they have been 
hitherto—before considering the reintroduction of quan- 
titative restrictions. Such exchange rate adjustments 
should be recommended by the Managing Board of EPU 
to countries in an extreme debtor position. This recom- 
mendation is justified as an alternative to the return— 
sudden and unilateral—to quantitative restrictions, which 
would contrast with the present policy of expanding 
foreign trade and eliminating discrimination. 


Source: Bank of Italy, Adunanza Generale Ordinaria dei 
Partecipanti, Rome, Italy, May 31, 1952. 


IBRD Loan to Turkey 


The International Bank for Reconstruction and Devel- 
opment on June 18 made a loan of US$25.2 million to 
the Republic of Turkey to assist in the development of 
the Adana Plain, a productive agricultural and industrial 
area in south-central Turkey. The loan will help to 
finance a multi-purpose dam on the Seyhan River—to 
be used for flood control, irrigation, and hydroelectric 
power—and related power facilities. 

These installations form the key part of the Seyhan 
Project, a comprehensive plan being carried out by the 
Turkish Government for the full control and utilization 
of the waters of the Seyhan River. The economic devel- 
opment of the Adana Plain has thus far been limited by 
ruinous seasonal floods, by lack of water for irrigation 
in other seasons, and by a serious shortage of electric 
power. 

The work which will be financed by the Bank’s loan 
includes the construction of an earth dam, a power house, 
step-up and step-down substations, and transmission 
lines to the industrial centers of Adana, Mersin, and 
Tarsus. The total cost of this work will be the equiva- 
lent of about US$35.8 million. The Bank’s loan will be 
used for purchases in the United States and Europe of 
construction materials and equipment, generating and 
transmission units, and for payment of engineering and 
contracting fees. Local currency requirements, equiva- 
lent to about US$10.6 million, will be provided partly 
by the Turkish Government and partly by private in- 
vestors. The work is expected to be completed by the 


Europe 
Fall in U.K. Bank Advances 
U.K. bank advances at mid-May were £52 million 
below those three months earlier. The May figures show 
that the Government’s new monetary policy is effectively 
achieving a restriction of credit. While a large share 
of the decline was due to a repayment of bank advances 


summer of 1956. Other parts of the Seyhan Project will 
be financed out of Turkey’s own resources. The entire 
program will cost the equivalent of about US$67 million. 

The Seyhan Project will be carried out by the Turkish 
Ministry of Public Works, which will operate and main- 
tain the dam, as well as the irrigation and flood control 
works. The power generating and transmission facilities 
will be turned over for operation to a private corpora- 
tion. Both the Government and private capital will 
share in the equity of this corporation, with the majority 
of the stock being held by private interests. 

The latest loan brings to $50.6 million the total of 
loans made by the International Bank for the economic 
development of Turkey. In July 1950, two loans totaling 
$16.4 million were made to the Government for the 
construction of grain-storage facilities and for the devel- 
opment of ports. In October 1950, a loan of $9 million 
was made to the Industrial Development Bank of Turkey 


for private industrial projects. 


The present loan is for 25 years, with interest at the 
rate of 434 per cent, including the 1 per cent commission 
which, in accordance with the Bank’s Articles of Agree- 
ment, is allocated to a special reserve. Amortization pay- 
ments will begin on April 1, 1957. 


Source: International Bank for Reconstruction and De- 
velopment, Press Release, Washington, D. C., 
June 18, 1952. 


by the British Electricity Authority out of the proceeds 
of a recent public issue, there was also a substantial 
fall in “personal and professional” advances. 

The recent further decline in the gilt-edged market 
has carried prices for all categories of stock to new 
low levels for the postwar period. For the first time in 
over twenty years, investors now have an opportunity to 
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obtain yields within 44 per cent of the 5 per cent level 
on gilt-edged securities. These developments are reported 
to be due not only to the balance of payments situa- 
tion, but also to the fact that large industrial concerns, 
unable to obtain additional accommodation from the 
banks and deterred by the uninviting condition ef the 
new issue market, have been forced to sell government 
stock. There has also been some nervous selling stimu- 
lated by fears that the Government might raise the Bank 
rate, or undertake a funding operation to prevent the 
banks from using the recent improvement in their liquid 
assets ratio as a basis for an expansion of credit. 

Source: The Financial Times, London, England, June 19 

and 21, 1952. 


French Stabilization Loan 

Unofficial sources indicate that as of June 11, about 
two weeks after the French stabilization loan was first 
floated (see this News Survey, Vol. IV, p. 375), around 
200 billion francs (US$571 million) had been sub- 
scribed; about one half represented conversion of old 
loans. There are increasing rumors that the flotation 
will be closed shortly, and that it will be reopened in 
the fall, when farmers will have more liquid funds 
available. The Premier announced on June 19 that 
the discount rate may be reduced soon after subscriptions 
to the new loan are closed. 

The gold market continues to show fairly stable quo- 
tations for all types of gold. The volume of transactions 
in Napoleons, however, has dropped to well below 
100,000 pieces a day, or only a fraction of the volume 
during the first week of the loan flotation. On the free 
exchange market no important changes have taken place; 
at the end of last week, the dollar was quoted at about 
390 francs. 

Sources: Agence Economique et Financiére, Paris, 
France, June 10, 11, 12, 19, and 20, 1952; The 
Wall Street Journal, New York, N. Y., June 12, 
1952. 


Settlement of Belgium’s Credit to EPU 

When the European Payments Union was established 
in 1950, Belgium had agreed to extend during the next 
two years a maximum of 201 million units of credit, 
within its quota of 331 million units, to cover possible 
surpluses (1 unit of account 1 U. S. dollar). Bel- 
gium, however, ran exceptionally high surpluses during 
this period and, in order to cover them, was obliged to 
extend an additional 223 million units of credit. This 
excess credit had to be settled before agreement could 
be reached on the continuation of EPU for another year 
after June 30. The following solution to the problem 
was found in the OEEC Council meeting of June 7. 

Payment of 80 million units will be made to Belgium 
in gold in July 1952; 50 million units will be consoli- 
dated and repaid in five annual installments of 10 million 
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each, beginning June 30, 1953. Payment of these install- 
ments will be effected by adding 10 million units to any 
surplus, or subtracting that amount from any deficit, 
which Belgium may have at the time of payment. For 
example, if Belgium has a surplus in June 1953 and the 
terms are that settlement of this surplus is to be fifty per 
cent in gold and fifty per cent in credit, then Belgium 
will in fact receive only half of the 10 million in gold 
and for the other half it will have to extend credit. If, 
however, at the time when any installment is due no 
specific arrangement on the settlement of Belgium’s sur- 
pluses is in force, then the 10 million units will be paid 
entirely in gold. In connection with the repayment of 
this 50 million tranche, the OEEC Ministers and the 
U. S. representatives undertook to support a Belgian 
request to borrow this sum for a five-year period from 
the International Monetary Fund. 


A further 50 million unit settlement will be effected 
by a 20 million unit settlement between Belgium and 
France, and a 30 million unit settlement between Belgium 
and the United Kingdom; it will take the form of deliv- 
eries, over the next two years, of armament goods to 
Belgium by these two countries. As a result, Belgium’s 
excess credit will be reduced by 50 million units, and 
the cumulative debtor position of France will be reduced 
by 20 million units, and that of the United Kingdom 
by 30 million units. To offset any adverse effects that 
these deliveries may have on the employment situation 
in Belgium, the Mutual Security Agency has promised 
to place in Belgium contracts for off-shore purchases of 
around $50 million in the next two years. 

To cover the remaining 43 million units of excess 
credit, Belgium’s quota is to be increased by 86 million 
units; 43 million units of gold already received by 
Belgium in settlement of its above-quota surplus will also 
be incorporated in this 86 million increase (as of the 
end of May Belgium had received 214 million units in 
gold to cover surpluses in excess of its quota). 

Belgium agreed that any surpluses it may run in 
1952-53, up to an amount of 250 million units, will be 
settled half in gold and half by credit. 

Sources: The Washington Post, Washington, D. C., June 
8, 1952; The Wall Street Journal, New York, 
N. Y., June 9, 1952; The Financial Times, 
London, England, June 9, 1952. 


Economic Developments in Sweden 

The rate of increase in the volume of gross national 
product in Sweden—which had been about 5 per cent 
per annum during the period 1947-50, considerably 
higher than the annual increase in the interwar period— 
declined somewhat in 1951. This may be explained in 
part by the small change in the volume of exports and 
by a decline in consumption. The comparatively un- 
favorable developments in domestic production, however, 
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were more than compensated by improved terms of 
trade. The increases in foreign exchange earnings were 
used for stockpiling and for increasing the gold and 
foreign exchange holdings. 

Gross investments in 1951, at 31 per cent of gross 
national product, seem to have surpassed the 1947 peak. 
Recently, however, construction costs have increased 
to such an extent that private initiative seems to have 
been affected; for the next few years, reliance may have 
to be placed more on public initiative, in order to create 
sufficient expansion. The volume of consumption de- 
clined in 1951; demand for private consumption appears 
to have been satisfied and there now are signs that a 
saturation point has been reached, especially for certain 
durable consumer goods. Private savings appear to 
have risen. 

The revised national budget for 1952 contains rather 
detailed forecasts for the Swedish economy. It is esti- 
mated that the volume of gross national product this 
year will increase by some 2 per cent, considerably less 
than in the 1947-50 period. The volume of imports is 
expected to decline by 44% per cent, and the export 
volume by 8 per cent. The result of these decreases, 
together with some worsening of the terms of trade, will 
be that the 1951 balance of payments surplus on goods 
and services will practically disappear. 

Private investments will decline slightly, while public 
investments will increase, in part because of larger mili- 
tary investments. While inventories are estimated to 
have risen by SKr 1.4 billion in 1951, they are expected 
to rise by only SKr 0.2 billion in 1952. The increase 
will be partly in the form of government stockpiling of 
strategic raw materials and partly in increased stocks 
of export products resulting from an expected decline in 
exports. 

Although private income in 1951 rose 21 per cent 
above that in 1950, it is expected to rise further, by 17 
per cent, in 1952. About one third of the increase will 
be absorbed by taxes. After allowance is made for 
savings and increased prices, the rise in the volume of 
consumption is estimated at about 344 per cent. 

The calculations of estimated total supply and demand 
indicate a supply surplus equal to about 2 per cent of 
the total available supply of goods and services. While 
the calculations are open to a wide margin of error, they 
nevertheless give an indication of a weakening of demand 
pressure. This suggests that there might be a smaller 
rise in prices or a further reduction in imports than has 
been assumed. 

Source: Meddelanden Fran Konjunkturinstitutet, Serie 
A:21, Konjunkturlaget Véren 1952, Stockholm, 
Sweden. 


Greek External Accounts 


The value of Greece’s imports for the ten-month period, 
July 1, 1951 to April 30, 1952, is reported as equiva- 
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lent to US$267.5 million, or 71.2 per cent of the $375.8 
million that was programmed for the entire fiscal year 
1951-52. Consumers’ goods imports were $243.5 million 
or 74.7 per cent of the program ($325.8 million), and 
imports of capital goods were $24 million or 48 per 
cent of the program ($50 million). Importers seem to 
be rather reluctant to import such goods as wool, cotton, 
timber, and paper pulp, whose prices in the world 
market have been declining. 

Of the $217 million of total aid available for the 
fiscal year 1951-52 ($182 million aid for 1951-52 plus 
$35 million carry-over from previous years), only $141.7 
million has been utilized. It is expected that by the end 
of June the total amount utilized will not exceed some 
$165 million (compared with $280.1 million utilized in 
1950-51), with the result that there will be a carry-over 
of about $50 million for 1952-53. The realization of the 
import program at a more rapid pace than utilization 
of aid is due to the fact that exchange receipts from 
exports and invisibles have exceeded original estimates. 
Actual receipts from exports and invisibles amounted to 
$163.9 million in the ten-month period ended April 30, 
or only 5 per cent less than the $172 million estimate 
for the whole fiscal year 1951-52. 

Source: To Vima, Athens, Greece, June 15, 1952. 


Middle East 


Egypt’s Sterling Shortage and New Controls 

Mainly as a result of failure to sell a large part of 
her cotton crop (see this News Survey, Vol. IV, p. 369), 
Egypt is suffering from a rather acute sterling shortage. 
At the end of May, Egypt’s expendable sterling balances 
(No. 1 Account) were down to LE 12.5 million, and 
her commitments were probably above this figure. The 
situation is rendered slightly less acute, however, as some 
of the funds committed are earmarked for deliveries 
which are not likely to be received in the near future. 
No. 1 Account balances were LE 52.3 million at the 
end of 1950, LE 23.9 million at the end of 1951, and 
LE 18.7 million on March 15, 1952. 

To cope with the situation, the Ministry of Finance 
decided on two measures to restrict payments in sterling. 
Banks are now required to ask importers to cover any 
credit opened for sterling imports by paying 100 per 
cent of the amount of credit in Egyptian money. Hither- 
to, the practice of Egyptian banks has been to require 
a cover in Egyptian money of only 10 to 25 per cent. 
The new measure is expected to be effective in curtailing 
sterling imports in view of the limited credit facilities 
that banks can offer to importers to meet the new 
requirement. 

On the other hand, banks have been instructed by the 
Exchange Control to submit to it all applications for 
the importation of certain goods, the payment of which 
is to be effected in sterling. The Exchange Control will 
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issue exchange permits after studying every case on its 
own merits. The goods subject to the new measure 
include those produced domestically, such as textiles, 
yarn, glass products, toys, shoes and other leather articles, 
and luxury and semi-luxury goods, such as automobiles, 
frigidaires, electric house utensils, jewelry made of 
precious metals or stones, cosmetics and perfume, and 
rugs. 

The new measures do not apply to importation from 
countries with which Egypt has trade and payments 
agreements, or to credits opened before June 14, or to 
imports already received in Egypt before that date. 

The Ministry of Finance announced that if the sterling 
situation did not improve it would return importation 
from the sterling area to the import-licensing system 
which was adhered to between July 1947 and March 
1948 and later suspended when Egypt’s sterling position 
improved. The Ministry also announced that it would 
lift some of the new restrictions if the sterling situation 
should improve. 

Sources: Al Ahram, June 11 and 17, 1952, and L’Ob- 
servateur, June 17, 1952, Cairo, Egypt; The 
Financial Times, London, England, June 7, 
1952; The Wall Street Journal, New York, 
N. Y., June 17, 1952. 


Financial Reform in Israel 


The Government of Israel is raising a compulsory loan 
in order to combat inflation and provide part of the 
funds necessary to finance the I£98 million Development 
Program in 1952-53. The loan is to be raised through 
a deduction of 10 per cent from bank accounts exceed- 
ing I£50 and bank notes of denominations exceeding 
I£1. As of the date of the introduction of the new regu- 
lations (June 9, 1952), the bank notes issued by the 
Anglo-Palestine Bank would no longer be legal tender 
and must be exchanged at the National Bank of Israel 
within 14 days for new notes of the same denominations 
but at a 10 per cent discount. Certificates bearing a 4 
per cent interest rate and a 15 year maturity period, 
which are expected to become negotiable eventually, are 
issued for the deducted amounts. Old notes of denomi- 
nations exceeding I£1 held outside Israel will be value- 
less. Their export from Israel and their reimportation 
have never been permitted. Only I£1 notes and I£% 
notes will be accepted for conversion by Israel legations, 
but proceeds will be blocked. The compulsory loan is 
expected to yield a total of 1£25 million. 

In announcing the new measures, the Minister of 
Finance stated that they were essential for the stabili- 
zation of the Israel currency, and disclosed that the 
Government was preparing to introduce a 10 per cent 
property tax in the near future. The new financial meas- 
ures were announced on June 9 and were approved by 
Parliament on. June 11, 1952. 
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Sources: The Financial Times, London, England, June 
9, 10, and 12, 1952. 

Pakistan’s Trade Deficit 

For the first time since its separation from India, 

Pakistan had an adverse trade balance of PRs 105 million 

during the first quarter of 1952; the largest deficits were 

with the sterling area (PRs 116.5 million), the dollar 

area (PRs 40.8 million), Japan (PRs 24.2 million), and 

India (PRs 12.2 million). The only surplus, PRs 76.2 

million, was in trade with OEEC countries. Mainly as a 

result of these developments, Pakistan’s sterling reserves 

declined by PRs 130.7 million. Pakistan is now likely 

to cut imports to balance its trade position. 

Source: The Financial Times, London, England, June 17, 
1952. 


Far East 

Foreign Investment in India 

New foreign investment in India since July 15, 1947 
has amounted to £8,235,000, of which £7,282,500 has 
been from the United Kingdom and £210,000 from other 
soft currency countries. Capital repatriation has totaled 
£39,450,000. The book value of foreign long-term in- 
vestments on June 30, 1948 was £459,832,500, of which 
£240,315,000 was invested in Indian business and 
£219,517,500 in government securities. U.K. invest- 
ments in business were £172,605,000, and in government 
securities, £180,360,000. U.S. investments in business 
were £13,477,500, and in 
£1,920,000. 
Source: The Financial Times, London, England, June 

17, 1952. 


New Burmese Currency 

Under the Union Bank of Burma Act, which will be- 
come effective on July 1, 1952, the Burma Currency 
Board, seated in London, is dissolved and the Union 
Bank of Burma assumes control of the currency issue 
along with other powers of a central bank. A new 
curency unit, the kyat, is established, equivalent to the 
present rupee and divided into 100 units, each called a 
pya. 
Source: The Financial Times, London, England, June 17, 

1952. 


Repayment of Japanese Foreign Debt 

Japan has formally announced that negotiations with 
its creditors on debt service resumption was to start in 
New York City on June 22. The repayment of prewar 
debts was stipulated in the provisions of Article 8, Para- 
graph B, of the Japanese Peace Treaty. The Japanese 
foreign debts consist of U.S. dollar bonds of $68 million 
plus $36 million in back interest; a sterling debt of about 
$170 million, plus about $90 million of interest; and a 
French franc debt of about $2 million at the current rate 
of exchange. Thus foreign debts total $240 million 
and arrears, $126 million. 


government _ securities, 
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As evidence of its good faith in the coming negotia- 
tions, Japan has deposited $56 million with the Bank of 
England and $20 million with the Federal Reserve Bank 
of New York. It is believed that Japan will use part 
of her large sterling balances to pay off the overdue 
loans. The price of Japanese bonds has been higher 
in London than in New York, despite the fact that in 
the United States interest arrears would not be liable 
for income tax when paid, while in England the tax 
would be heavy. After announcement of the conference 
was made, however, Japanese bond prices rose 1 to 5 
points in New York on June 17. 

According to the Financial Times of London, a Jap- 
anese financial daily newspaper has stated that the basic 
line of policy adopted by the Japanese Government is as 
follows: (1) to avoid discrimination against any one 
country in terms of settlement, but to wait for further 
developments before deciding whether to deal with all 
three creditor nations at one conference or to negotiate 
with them individually; (2) to request partial cancella- 
tion or reconversion of overdue unredeemed capital, it 
being proposed that the reconversion of bonds should be 
spread over 10-20 years, with 4-544 per cent interest per 
annum; (3) to pay accumulated overdue interest in cash 
in yearly installments; (4) to honor dollar clauses or 
clauses specifying exchange rates contained in sterling 
bonds; and (5) to limit the annual foreign exchange 
transfer to $30 million for the initial year and $20 million 
for subsequent years. 

Sources: The Investors Chronicle, May 17, 1952, and 
The Financial Times, May 21, 1952, London, 
England; The Wall Street Journal, June 18, 
1952, and The Journal of Commerce, June 18 
and 19, 1952, New York, N. Y. 


Indonesia’s New Import Classification 

Indonesia has announced a new fourfold classification 
of imports. The first class covers goods required for 
filling normal needs, including retail trade, and which 
are imported under a planned arrangement. The second 
category includes goods which to a certain extent are 
luxuries and for which importers must pay a higher 
rate. For goods in the third group, no foreign exchange 
will be made available, while the importation of goods 
in the fourth class is prohibited. The commodities in 
the third and fourth groups are almost all luxuries. 
Source: Aneta News Bulletin, New York, N. Y., June 

4, 1952. 


United States and Canada 
U.S. Materials Problems and Prospects 
The United States should aid in developing new raw 
material sources both at home and abroad, and should 
increase its imports if a serious deficiency in its raw 
material supplies is to be avoided. These recommenda- 
tions were made in the first volume of a report by the 
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President’s Materials Policy Commission, which had 
been appointed early in 1951 to investigate and report 
on long-range problems and prospects regarding the 
supply of and demand for raw materials in the United 
States and their relation to the other free nations. 

The basic reason for the materials problem is an 
exceptionally high rate of demand. The quantity of 
most metals and mineral fuels used in the United States 
since World War I has exceeded total world use in all 
prior history. In 1950, the United States accounted for 
more than half the world’s current consumption of 
petroleum, rubber, iron ore, manganese, and zinc. Con- 
tinued growth in population, the labor force, and indus- 
trial production will necessitate largely increased sup- 
plies of raw materials. These supplies, however, are not 
increasing at a rate commensurate with expected demand. 
Whereas in 1900, the United States produced 15 per cent 
more raw materials than it consumed, by 1950 consump- 
tion was exceeding production by 10 per cent. The 
Commission feels that the core of the materials problem 
is not the threat of absolute shortages but one of rising 
costs. While real costs of materials have been declining 
throughout most of the twentieth century, there is 
reason to believe that this decline has been slowed and 
even reversed for many commodities. As more readily- 
available resources become exhausted, real costs of con- 
verting materials into industrial and consumer form 
increase, because less accessible resources require more 
manpower and capital. This diversion of manpower 
and capital from other productive efforts can impair 
the rising standard of living in the United States. 

The Commission suggests three major approaches to 
help solve the materials problem. The first of these 
is to increase the domestic raw materials base. Only 
11 per cent of the United States is adequately mapped 
geologically, and the Commission feels that more exten- 
sive and intensive surveying and exploration would un- 
cover large reserves of minerals. The second approach is 
to alter the pattern of use of materials by substituting 
more abundant resources for scarcer ones. For example, 
as copper became scarcer in supply relative to aluminum, 
use of the latter in part replaced the former. Technolo- 
gical progress can contribute greatly to the shift in 
materials use. A third approach is to increase imports, 
and in this connection, the Commission recommends that 
the principle of least cost be applied. To import from 
abroad at prices lower than domestic costs does not, 
as is sometimes argued, lower the U.S. standard of living. 
Rather, it enables a more economical domestic use of 
labor and equipment. In addition, increased imports 
contribute to economic progress abroad. 

The Commission made more than 70 specific recom- 
mendations to ease the materials problem and to ensure 
against the threat of rising costs. To improve the domes- 
tic materials position, the more important recommenda- 
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tions were to conduct a census of the materials industry 
every five years; to accelerate the geological mapping 
of the United States and Alaska; and to give financial 
assistance to small mining operations. To develop and 
conserve forest resources, the Commission recommended 
government construction of roads to federally-owned 
timber lands in the West and the establishment of regu- 
lations to control excessive timber cutting. For conserva- 
tion, it recommended that oil explorations on off-shore 
lands should be encouraged, and that ways be found 
whereby the military establishment could make more 
efficient use of materials and increase scrap recovery. 

To stimulate foreign trade, the Commission recom- 
mended that the U.S. Government negotiate agreements 
with countries, in order to encourage and protect the 
investment needed to bring about increased materials 
production abroad. A permanent agency should be 
created to make loans for foreign materials production 
when special security interests justify the assumption 
of risk beyond that assumable by the Export-Import 
Bank. The Congress should enact permanent legislation 
to authorize the elimination of duties on raw material 
imports and government entry into management con- 
tracts for foreign materials expansion. The “Buy Amer- 
ican” Act is characterized as a relic of depression psy- 
chology and should be repealed. To encourage invest- 
ment abroad, certain changes in U.S. tax laws should be 
made, such as permitting that the reporting of income 
be deferred until income actually has been received and 
allowing deductions from taxable income for investment 
in the exploration and development of foreign material 
sources. 

Source: Resources for Freedom: Vol. I, Foundations for 
Growth and Security (A Report to the Presi- 
dent by the President’s Materials Policy Com- 
mission), Washington, D. C., June 1952. 


U.S. Copper Supply 

The U.S. National Production Authority has announced 
that the copper quota for consumer durable goods manu- 
facturers will be increased by 100 million pounds for the 
third quarter of 1952. The increase means that the 
copper supplies available to these manufacturers will 
equal 50 per cent of their pre-Korean usage, compared 
with 35 per cent in the present quarter. Manufacturers 
of automobiles and heavy equipment, such as freight cars 
and locomotives, will also benefit from the increased 
supplies. 

The allotments were increased in the expectation of 
larger copper imports during the third quarter. Imports 
have been averaging only about one half to two thirds 
of the 50,000 tons per month allotted the United States 
under an International Materials Conference agreement. 
This low level was due to the fact that ceiling prices 
on manufactured copper products resulted in a narrow- 
ing of the spread between raw materials costs and prices 


received for finished copper products. Recently, how- 
ever, the Office of Price Stabilization announced that con- 
sumers of imported copper may add to the ceiling prices 
of their products 80 per cent of the extra cost of foreign 
copper above the domestic ceiling price of 24.5 cents 
per pound. 

Source: The Wall Street Journal, New York, N. Y., 

June 18, 1952. 


U.S.-Canadian Copper Purchase Agreement 

Under an agreement between a Canadian producer and 
the U.S. Government, the Canadian producer will supply 
63.2 million pounds of refined copper by the end of 1956. 
The company has undertaken to offer the output of one 
of its plants to the U.S. Government or to U.S. industry 
at either the market price or 244% cents a pound, which- 
ever is the higher. The U.S. Government has under- 
taken to buy, at 241% cents a pound, any copper which 
the company cannot sell elsewhere in the United States. 
Source: The Wall Street Journal, New York, N. Y., 

June 18, 1952. 


Latin America 


Autonomous Commission in El Salvador 

The Legislative Assembly of El Salvador has recently 
created an autonomous commission, Comisién Ejecutiva 
del Puerto de Acajutla (CEPA), which will have charge 
of the construction, planning, and administration of a 
new modern port in Acajutla. The Central Reserve 
Bank will be the fiscal agent for the CEPA and will 
guarantee the bonds issued, which are negotiable both 
within the country and abroad. 
Source: El Diario de Hoy, San Salvador, El Salvador, 

May 29, 1952. 


Bank of Brazil Annual Report 

In its annual review of economic conditions, the Bank 
of Brazil reports that the volume of industrial production 
increased and that there was an actual Federal Govern- 
ment budgetary surplus of 2.8 billion cruzeiros, com- 
pared with an estimated deficit of 9.9 billion. The 
surplus was due to more efficient tax collection, revenues 
exceeding estimates by 6.8 billion. Of total revenues of 
27.4 billion cruzeiros, over 29 per cent was accounted 
for by the income tax. The 1952 budget is estimated at 
25 billion cruzeiros. The loans of the Bank of Brazil to 
business and individuals increased from 14.9 billion 
cruzeiros at the end of 1950 to 24.7 billion at the end of 
1951, loans to commerce showing the largest increase. 
There was a foreign trade deficit of 4.7 billion cruzeiros, 
since exports totaled 32.5 billion cruzeiros and imports 
37.2 billion. A more liberal import licensing policy was 
motivated by the shortage of essential goods and the fear 
that a new world conflict might prevent the use of 
Brazil’s exchange reserves. The vulnerable point in the 
economy is the transportation problem; railroad track 
mileage has not been increased since 1946. The move- 
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ment of goods, however, has increased, as a result of an 
increase in the number of trucks, to 260,567 at the end 
of 1951 compared with 142,645 at the end of 1948. 
Coastal trade also has expanded. 

External reserves dropped by 4.4 billion cruzeiros in 
1951, to 43.9 million cruzeiros. The situation was aggra- 
vated by the need for purchasing wheat in the dollar 
area, since it could not be obtained from Argentina. 
Commercial arrears therefore increased. In spite of 
restrictions on payments, exchange operations showed a 
deficit of 8.4 billion cruzeiros. There was a deficit on 
capital account of 151 million cruzeiros; this does not 
include the importation of goods financed by the Inter- 
national Bank for Reconstruction and Development and 
the Export-Import Bank. At the end of 1951, the 
amount outstanding of the International Bank credit to 
Brazil was US$75.5 million; that of the Export-Import 
Bank was US$98.2 million; and exchange purchases from 
the International Monetary Fund amounted to US$65.5 
million, which Brazil has undertaken to repurchase in 
three installments in June, July, and August 1952. (The 
June installment has been paid.) The external debt was 
serviced throughout the year. 

The value of licenses issued rose from a monthly 
average of 2.1 billion cruzeiros in the first quarter to 
3.5 billion cruzeiros in the second quarter; in July, a 
peak of 5.0 billion was reached. After August, under 
instruction of the Superintendency of Currency and 
Credit, the granting of licenses was restricted, so that 
the average fell from 3.2 billion cruzeiros in the first 
seven months to 2.0 billion in the August-December 
period. 

The note issue increased during the year by 4.2 billion 
cruzeiros, to 35.3 billion cruzeiros; this increase was 
used to finance production and not for budgetary pur- 
poses. Increased economic activity was reflected in an 
increase of 37.8 per cent in the value of check clearings. 
Source: Jornal do Comercio, Rio de Janeiro, Brazil, 

April 20, 1952. 


Argentina’s Five Year Plan 


President Peron’s message to Congress in May sum- 
marized the financial costs and the results of Argentina’s 
Five Year Plan (1946-51). The total investment re- 
quired ‘for its implementation amounted to 18 billion 
pesos, distributed as follows: agricultural, pastoral, and 
industrial production, and national defense, 7 billion 
pesos; transport, 2.3 billion; roads, 1.2 billion; fuel, 
2.2 billion; water and electric power, 1.3 billion; educa- 
tion, 1.3 billion; ports and shipping facilities, 1.1 billion; 
dwellings, 1 billion; and public health, 0.5 billion. The 
cost of the Five Year Plan was originally estimated at 
6.5 billion pesos, or an annual rate of 1.3 billion. The 
actual total cost of 18 billion pesos presumably reflects 
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the decline in the purchasing power of the peso in the 
intervening period. The President has stated that, as 
part of the Five Year Plan, 76,000 public works have 
been completed. 

The fundamental object of the Plan was to increase 
industrial production. Ten billion pesos in foreign ex- 
change has been used to import machinery and acces- 
sories, partly to replace old equipment and partly to 
install new industrial plants. It is stated that, since the 
beginning of the Plan, 20,000 new industrial establish- 
ments have been started. The volume of industrial pro- 
duction rose by 20.4 per cent from the end of 1946 
to the end of 1951, and the value added by manufactures 
exceeded the Plan target by 7.5 per cent. Industrial em- 
ployment during the period increased only by 2.7 per 
cent, i.e., it fell 23 per cent short of the target; however, 
the industrial payroll went up from 2 billion pesos in 1946 
to 8.5 billion in 1951, exceeding the target set in the 
Plan by 22.7 per cent (after deflation of the wages and 
salaries figures by the cost of living index). 

The Five Year Plan has also included repatriation of 
the external public debt, nationalization of the railroads 
and other public utilities, and establishment of State 
airlines and a merchant marine. Mining output, which 
was valued at 400 million pesos in 1946, increased to 
8 billion pesos in 1951; land distributed under the colon- 
ization scheme amounted to nearly 1 million hectares 
(1 hectare = 2.47 acres); 700 agrarian cooperative 
societies have been formed, incorporating some 200,000 
affiliates; 20,000 tractors, 40,000 plows, and other agri- 
cultural machinery have been imported; and credits 
granted by the State Banks system to agricultural and 
pastoral producers rose from 400 million pesos in 1946 
to 2.9 billion pesos in 1951. 


Sources: La Prensa, May 2, 1952, and The Review of 
the River Plate, May 20, 1952, Buenos Aires, 
Argentina; First National Bank of Boston 
(Buenos Aires Branch) , The Situation in Argen- 
tina, Boston, Massachusetts, May 26, 1952. 


International Financial News Survey, written by 
members of the staff of the Fund, is based on mate- 
rial published in newspapers, periodicals, official 
documents, and other publications as cited at the 
end of each note. Explanatory material may be 
added, but no Fund editorial comment or opinion. 
Therefore any views expressed are taken from the 
sources quoted and are not necessarily those of the 
Fund. 

The News Survey is published weekly, except in 
the Christmas and New Year weeks. It may be ob- 
tained by applying to 

Information Officer 
INTERNATIONAL MONETARY FUND 
1818 H Street, N.W. Washington 25, D. C. 
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Items are presented by countries and nonmetropolitan areas insofar as possible; 
items are included under the heading “General,” p. 412. 


ADEN 


Banking, 5 
Trade with Japan, 5 


AFGHANISTAN 

Foreign exchange rates, 274, 824 
ALGERIA 

Gold market, free, 384 


ANGLO-EGYPTIAN SUDAN 
Budget, 153 : 
Cotton: agreement with U.K., 249; 
production, 76, 256, 335 
Development program, 112, 305, 335 
Foreign trade, 72, 136, 335 
Prices, 393 


ARGENTINA 
Agriculture: measures to increase pro- 
duction, 331; outlook, 115, 148; 
prices, 24, 139, 331 
Cattle exports to Chile and Paraguay, 
340 


Central Bank accounts, 260 

Cost of living index, 314 

Debts, private, to U.S., 80 

Economic plan for 1952, 267, 292, 300, 
308 


Financial agreement with Bolivia, 132, 
196, 236 

Five Year Plan, report on, 404 

Foreign exchange: controls, 139, 236; 
rates, 267, 292 

Foreign trade, 180; with Netherlands, 
359; with Sweden, 358 

Freight rates, 40, 292 

French-Argentine payments relations, 
50 


1 
Industrial production, 364 : 
Interest rate on savings deposits, 227 
Meat consumption, control of, 267 
National income, 388 
Price controls, 300, 314 
Shipping statistics, 188 


Tariff revenue, 148 
Trade agreements: Chile, 331, 340; Fin- 
i 848; Germany, 151; Paraguay, 


Trade Promotion Institute report, 140 
Wages, 308 
Wool exports, 32, 268 


AUSTRALIA 


Agriculture: five-year plan, 348; meas- 
ures to encourage rural production, 
815. See also Dairy products; Wool. 

Balance of payments, 331 

Banking legislation, 16 

Budget, 115 

Colombo Plan, contribution to, 187, 349 

Dairy products, output of, 148 

Economic policy, 32, 40, 314 

— exchange controls, 48, 284, 


Foreign trade: controls, 164, 284, 300, 
880; value, 164, 276 

Freight rates, 24 

Gold policy, 182, 180 


INDEX 
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IMF, purchase from, 333 

Public works programs, 80, 315, 364 

Tax reimbursement to States, 80 

Trade agreements: India, 154; United 
Kingdom, 132 

Wages, 32, 244 

Wheat export quota, 364 

Wool: levy, 108; prices, 58, 65, 126; 
receipts, 16, 348 


AUSTRIA 
Budget, 169, 360 
Credit agreement with Israel, 183 
EPU, position in, 326, 358 
Foreign exchange: controls, 233; sys- 
tem, 11 
Interest rates, 191, 224 
Rent control and subsidy laws, 128 
Tax receipts, 20 


Trade and payments agreement with 
Brazil, 15 


BAHAMAS 
Tourist trade, 32 


BELGIAN CONGO 
Central Bank, 72 
Loans: flotation in Switzerland, 172; 
from IBRD, 93 
Mineral exports, 156 
Ten-Year Development Plan, 93 
BELGIUM 
“Bank note” accounts, 2 
Bond issue, 239 
Budget, 167 
Coal industry, 159 
Company profits, 231 
Discount rate, 18 
EPU, position in, 50, 110, 127, 158, 172, 
178, 198, 206, 221, 253, 302, 310, 
326, 334, 357, 399 
Foreign exchange: controls, 2, 90, 127, 
184, 150, 159, 231, 308, 334; rates, 
159 


Foreign trade: controls, 10, 90, 189, 
206, 228, 254, 308; value, 134, 287; 
with Netherlands, 94; with United 
Kingdom, 287 

IMF, purchase from, 397 

Loans received, 93, 366 

National income, 343 

Steel industry, 10, 174, 232, 254, 294 

Textile industry, 271 

Wages, 142 

BERMUDA 
Dollar surplus, 388 


BOLIVIA 
Agreements: with Bolivia, 188; with 
» 15 
Budget, 188, 266 


Financial agreement with Argentina, 
182, 196, 236 


Foreign exchange: budget, 24, 139; 
controls, 318; receipts, 139 
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Loan from Export-Import Bank, 220, 
236 

Tin: agreement with U.S., 100; na- 
tionalization of mines, 363 

Wolfram production, 313 


BORNEO 
Oil production and export, 234 
BRAZIL 


Bank of Brazil report, 31, 403 
Beef imports authorization, 179 
Business indices, 188 
Coffee export regulation, 23 
Development loans and projects, 203, 
243, 387 
Economic developments, 31, 330, 403 
Foreign exchange: controls, 163, 219, 
a market, 23, 65; position, 
Foreign trade: barter transactions, 
203; import debts, 339; value, 31, 331 
IMF, purchase from, 253 
Investment, foreign, in Brazil, 187, 219 
Loans from Export-Import Bank, 387 
Nitrogen fertilizer factory, 339 
Paraguayan commercial arrears settle- 
ment, 164 
Payments agreements: Austria, 15; 
France, 40; Yugoslavia, 15 
President’s annual message to Con- 
gress, 330 
Rubber production, measures to in- 
crease, 356 
Taxation, 203 
Trade agreements: Austria, 15; 
France, 40; Germany, 339; Uruguay, 
340; Yugoslavia, 15 
Wheat imports, 253, 276 
BULGARIA 
Monetary reform, 368 
BURMA 


Budget, 201 

Cotton factory, 37 

Currency, new, 401 

Foreign trade controls, 5 

IMF and IBRD, membership in, 205 

Import Licensing Board, 69 

Loan from U.K., 106 

Nationalization program, 12 

Oil company, financing of, 106, 194 

Rice agreement with Ceylon, 217 

Technical assistance from U.S. and 
UN, 98 

= agreements: India, 145; Japan, 


CANADA 
Agriculture: crop acreage, 100, 387; 
income, 227, 236 
Balance of payments, 329 
Bank loans, 308 
Bank of Canada report, 265 
Budget, 15, 47, 107, 147, 187, 322 
Cheese contract with New Zealand, 338 
Colombo Plan, contribution to, 187, 349 
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CANADA—Continued 


Corporate profits, 363 

Cost of living index, 313 

Credit controls, 219, 242, 347, 363 

Exports: See Foreign trade. 

Farm: See Agriculture. 

Foreign exchange: controls, 197; rates, 
195, 211, 259, 299, 308, 318; reserves, 
15, 124, 211 

Foreign trade, 7, 39, 71, 99, 124, 171, 
195, 347 

Gold: policy, 117, 146, 218; premium 
sales, 178 

Gross national expenditure, 323 

Gross national product, 251 

Housing, 30, 188, 299 

Imports: See Foreign trade. 

Interest rate on bonds, 56, 380 

IBRD: bond issue in Canada, 239; use 
of Canadian subscription, 365 

Investment: forecast, 299; foreign, in 
Canada, 330 

Loan agreement with U.K., 178, 197 

Meat agreement with New Zealand 
and U.K., 355 

Meat and livestock restrictions, 275 

Metals agreement with U.S., 178, 214, 
235, 288, 403 

Oil production, 387 

Securities trade, 7, 47, 107, 181, 291 

Tourist deficit, 322 

U.S. “Buy American Act,” clarification 
of Canadian suppliers’ position, 163 

"oo exports, 39, 313; outlook, 100, 
87 


CEYLON 


Budget, 37 

Capital outflow, 274, 282 

Debt, public, 68 

Development programs, 154, 349 

Food: loans to increase production, 12; 
subsidies, 1 

Foreign exchange: controls, 45, 105; 
rates, 213 

Foreign trade: controls, 22, 97, 129, 
209; terms of trade, 354; value, 55, 
145, 177, 265, 371 

Loan, government, 68 

Rice agreement with Burma, 217 

Rubber industry, 97, 113, 123, 354 

Tax rates, 29 

Tea industry, 62, 113, 129, 320 

Textile factory, establishment of, 194 

Tourist payments, 274 

Trade agreements: India, 257; Pak- 
istan, 122 

Wheat purchase from U.S., 62 


CHILE 


Budget, 243 

Copper industry, 314, 340 

Development Corporation budget, 243 

Foreign exchange: budget, 252, 340; 
controls, 64, 340; position, 396; rates, 

, 252 

Foreign trade controls, 64, 314, 340 

IMF, repurchase from, 1, 381 

Loans received, 56, 125 

Oil industry, 147 

Sugar beet industry, 267 

Taxation, 243 

Trade agreements: Argentina, 331, 
340; Cuba, 331 


CHINA 


Cooperatives, 22 

Cotton production, 257 

Credit agreement with U.S.S.R., 201 
Foreign exchange rates, 170 


INDEX 


Foreign trade: policy, 18; volume and 
distribution, 18, 217; with Hong 
Kong, 29, 329; with Japan, 114, 145 

Land reform, 98 

Overseas remittances, 98 

Soybean exports, 346 

= agreements: India, 123; U.S.S.R., 


Trade nationalization plan, 162 
Wages in Shanghai, 78 
COLOMBIA 

Agricultural Products Defense Corpor- 
ation, 266 

Bank reserve requirements, 259 

Budget, 187 

Coffee exports, 2: 

Credit policy, 5 179, 371 

Foreign exchange system, 141 

Foreign trade controls, 283 

Gold coins, proposed minting of, 31 

Gran Colombiana Merchant Fleet, 347 

Industrial development, 166, 356 

Interest rate, 371 

Loans received, 166, 347 

Monetary policy, 49 

Oil industry, 100 

Resources Planning Agency, 371 


COSTA RICA 


Economic legislation, 179 
Foreign exchange rates, 212 


CUBA 


Economic situation, 235 

Fiscal reform, 259 

Foreign trade, 356 

Sugar industry, 203, 227 

Trade agreements: Chile, 331; Ger- 
many, 171; United Kingdom, 65 


CYPRUS 
Foreign trade, 116 


CZECHOSLOVAKIA 


Oil negotiations with Iran, 97 
Trade agreement with Egypt, 273 


DENMARK 
‘epee exports, 19, 73, 279, 327, 


Balance of payments, 150, 246, 382 
Budget, 118 

Cheese exports to U.S., 73 

Cost of living index, 51, 64 

Dollar debt redemption, 350 

Economic conditions, 246, 334 

ECA counterpart funds, use of, 246 
Economic policy, 367 

7 position in, 190, 254, 302, 326, 


Foreign exchange: controls, 207; posi- 
tion, 190, 207; tax, 134 

Foreign trade: controls, 34, 182, 207, 
271; terms of trade, 1 

Inventories, 287 

Loans received, 367 

National Bank: open-market opera- 
tions, 318; report, 

National income, 2 

oe agreement with Indonesia, 
7 


Price changes, 143 
Trade agreements: Indonesia, 70; 
United Kingdom, 19, 89, 134 
Unemployment, 310 
Wages, 51 
DOMINICAN REPUBLIC 
Foreign trade, 195 


ECUADOR 


Development Bank report, 132 
Food purchases, government, 172 


Foreign exchange: controls, 23, 164, 
236, 276; position, 56, 243; rates, 276 

Foreign trade controls, 28, 47, 164, 
236, 259 

Gran Colombiana Merchant Fleet, 347 

Income tax reform, 196 

Interest rates, 56 

Investments, foreign, in Ecuador, 339 

- a Export-Import Bank, 8, 

> 

Payments agreements settlements, 156 

Rice: export authorization, 259; export 
subsidies, 266 

Textile industry, 323 


EGYPT 


Balance of payments, 90, 263, 309, 345 

Budget, 28, 128, 383 

Companies, foreign, 20 

Cotton: barter deals, 104; exports, 90, 
161, 249, 369; policy, 20, 44, 60, 76, 
225, 273, 296, 304, 369; prices, 44, 
60, ‘144, 161, 183, 273, 296, 304, 369; 
production, "76, 128, 144, 176, 192: 
taxes, 136, 369 

Economic policy, 183, 255, 335 

Economic situation, 215, 309 

Electrification project, 53, 360 

Financial agreement with U.K. See 
Sterling balances. 

Foreign exchange: controls, 67, 255, 
335, 360, 400; rates, 96; reserves, 
309, 360 

Foreign trade: controls, 248, 335; terms 
of trade, 35, 393; value, 67, 120, 153, 
200, 309, 393 

Gold imports: controls, 320; customs 
duty, 280; official, 20, 67 

Investment: British, in Egypt, 153; 
in Lebanon, 144; limited liability 
companies, 12, 304 

Metric system, use of, 256 

National Bank: annual report, 309; 
resignation of Governor, 280 

National income, 327 

= ae government policy, 112, 

378; U.S. investment in, 191 

Payments agreement with Lebanon, 96 

Phosphate production and exports, 384 

Price changes, 353 

Rice production and exports, 104 

Sterling balances, 12, 238, 309, 320, 
360, 400 

Sugar imports, 67 

Tourism, 36 

Trade agreements: Czechoslovakia, 
278; France, 4; Hungary, 28, 153, 
328; Indonesia, 4; Jordan, 53; Leb- 
anon, 96; Rumania, 28, 153; Switzer- 
land, 4, 208, 826; U.S.S.R., 28, 36, 
120, 273 

Trade negotiations with U.S., 278 

Wheat policy, 128, 369 


EL SALVADOR 


Coffee crop and exports, 8 

Coinage, 203 

Comisién Ejecutiva del Puerto de 
Acajutla, 403 

Customs regulations, 339 

Foods, fund for control of, 330 

Income tax law, 266 

<n agreement with Nicaragua, 


Sugar crop, 387; tax law, 355 
Trade agreements: Guatemala, 211; 
Nicaragua, 100 


ETHIOPIA 


Foreign trade controls, 36 
~—_ industry, Dutch investment in, 
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FIJI 


Bond issue, 180 
Foreign trade, 72 


FINLAND 


Budget, 19 

Development programs, 341 

Economic stabilization program, 10, 
184, 175, 207 

Foreign exchange: controls, 247; travel 


GATT protocol, signing of, 58 

Government receipts and expendi- 
tures, 128 

Inflation, study of, 288 

Interest rates, 184, 207, 288, 351 

Loan from IBRD, 341 

Payments agreement with Israel, 183 

Rediscount policy, 51 

Trade agreements: Argentina, 348; 
Indonesia, 70; Israel, 12, 183 

Wages, 10, 175 


FRANCE 


een payments relations, 
1 


Balance of payments, 150 

Budget, 150, 270, 279, 294, 333 

Clearing settlements in 1950, 34 

Coal imports, 66, 142 

Debt to Switzerland, 126; to U.K., 66 

ECA aid, 181 

Economic program, 50 

EPU, position in, 50, 110, 158, 173, 198, 
222, 258, 302, 325, 358 

Exports: See Foreign trade. 

Financial accounts, study of, 279 

Foreign exchange: controls, 133, 150, 
158, 167, 174, 245, 262, 310; market, 
111, 222, 318, 382, 399; position, 167 

Foreign trade: barter deals, 239; con- 
trols, 167, 245, 261, 262, 310; value 
59, 167, 231, 254; with Syria and 
Lebanon, 193 

Gold price, 18, 111, 318 

Imports: See Foreign trade. 

Industrial production, 26, 42 

Interest rates, 126, 158 

Loan from Export-Import Bank, 349 

Loans: Bank of France loan to Stabil- 
ization Fund, 286; to Treasury, 271, 
286; Stabilization Loan, 366, 375, 
382, 399 

Monnet Plan, 42 

National Committee of Foreign Trade 
Advisors, 254 

National income, 343 

NATO expenditures in France, 118 

Payments agreement with Brazil, 40 

— changes, 2, 9, 118, 158, 189, 214, 

Social security system, financing of, 18 

Steel industry, 142, 302 

Taxation, 181 

Trade agreements: Brazil, 40; Egypt, 
4; Mexico, 203 

Wages, 2, 90, 102, 111 

Wheat price, 73 

Wood pulp imports, ceiling am 261 

Wool-purchase credit from U.K., 94 


GERMANY, FEDERAL REPUBLIC 


Banking system, reorganization of, 

Berlin: economic conditions, 119; ex- 
ports, 75 

Central Bank law, 119 

Coal: industry, 67, 144, 191, 317; min- 
ing agreement with Netherlands, 
246; sales organization, 161, 248 

Cost of living index, 183 


INDEX 


Credit policy, 11, 60, 95, 168 

Debts, foreign, 104, 215, 232, 272, 344 

Discount rate, 383 

Economic conditions, 111, 168, 317 

ECA counterpart funds, 191 

EPU, position in, 19, 50, 110, 158, 173, 
198, 222, 254, 302, 326, 358 

Export Bank, establishment of, 191 

Financial position, 103, 317 

Foreign exchange controls, 75, 240, 
304, 327, 368, 378 

Foreign trade: controls, 19, 1438, 160, 
288, 304; export incentive schemes, 
15, 240, 327, 368; negotiations, re- 
moval of Allied control over, 161; 
value, 8, 35, 151, 188, 359; with 
— America, 352; with Turkey, 

GATT, membership in, 79 

Industrial production, 28, 53 

Investments: in basic industries, 52, 
208; in foreign enterprises, 295 

Loans: from Export-Import Bank, 120; 
government, 103 

Money supply, 60, 95 

Occupation costs, 43 

Occupation currency, withdrawal of, 11 

Oil contract with Iran, 297 

Payments agreements: Indonesia, 70; 
Lebanon, 75, 193 

Price policy, 208 

Production restrictions, 144 

Property abroad, 43, 104 

Silver agreement with Mexico, 147 

Sterling Transferable Account Area, 
joining of, 90 

Subsidiaries abroad, 191, 295 

Tariff agreements: Switzerland, 232; 
United States, 79 

Trade agreements: Argentina, 151; 
Brazil, 339; Cuba, 171; Germany, 
Eastern, 352; Indonesia, 70; Iraq, 
151, 200; Lebanon, 75, 193; Peru, 
75; Spain, 151; Sweden, 148 

Unemployment, 183 


GOLD COAST 


Development plan, 72 
Gold sales, 220 
Mineral duty, 260 


GREECE 


Balance of payments, 59, 344 

Bank credits, 311, 344 

Budget, 52, 151, 199, 344, 359 

Credit policy, 52, 392 

Debt, foreign, 10, 60 

Economic conditions, 247, 311, 344, 377 

ECA: aid, 52; counterpart funds, 52, 
108, 295. See also MSA. 

Economic policy, 199, 392 

EPU, position in, 222, 326, 358 

Finance, public, 151, 247, 359 

Foreign aid received, 319, 400. See 
also ECA. 

Foreign exchange: controls, 190, 248, 
- 312, 352; rates, 17, 66, 135, 248, 


Foreign trade: export credits, 352; im- 
port credits, 190, 255; import pro- 
gram, 288, 400; import tax, 272; 
value, 35, 90, 352, 4 

Gold market, 66, 135, 248, 311 

Interest rates on bank deposits, 280 

Investments, 295, 311 

Merchant fleet, 128 

= seentangant funds, 311. See also 


National income, 74 

Price changes, 248, 311, 378 
Subsidies, 392 

Tax reforms, 28, 52 


Trade and payments agreement with 
Uruguay, 64 


GUATEMALA 


Agricultural census, 323 

Budget, 39 

“Capitalizacion” bonds, sales of, 299 

Coffee: exports, 187; prices, 79 

Development expenditures, 236 

Foreign exchange: movements, 396; 
reserves, 275 

Foreign trade: controls, 387; value, 
171, 195 

Income and capital gains tax, 251 

ee company investment law, 

Land reform, 395 

Pan-American Highway, 108 

Rural credit institute, proposed, 100 

Savings, small, 242 

Trade agreement with El Salvador, 211 

United Fruit Company agreement with 
labor union, 291 

Wages, 115 

War reparations claims, 203 


HAITI 


Agricultural and Industrial Credit In- 
stitute, 139, 347 

Budgets, 139 

Foreign exchange rates, 108 

Loans from Export-Import Bank, 139 


HONDURAS 


Bond issue, 71 

Central Bank operations, 30 
Granaries, construction of, 187 
National Railway, extension of, 291 
Treasury bills, 347 


HONG KONG 


Capital flight, 6 

Foreign trade: controls, 6, 362; value, 
29; with Japan, 114, 362; with China, 
29, 329 


HUNGARY 


Five-year plan, 95 


Trade agreements: Egypt, 28, 153, 328; 
Iran, 256 


ICELAND 


EPU, position in, 358 
Foreign trade, 327 
Interest rates, 359 
Loan from IBRD, 149 


INDIA 


Agricultural production, 128, 154, 354. 
See also Cotton; Jute. 

Balance of payments, 145, 177, 225, 281 

Bank advances, 361 

Banking in 1950, 122 

Bill market, 241 

Budget, 226, 290 

Capital issues, 290 

Cloth: exports, 54, 62, 216, 298, 387; 
supply, 54 

Coal agreement with Japan, 250 

Cooperatives, 185 

Cotton: imports, 97, 306, 312; produc- 
tion, 217, 354, 385 

Credit surveys, rural, 185 

Development plans, 25, 241, 328, 349 

Electric generator imports, 194 

Fertilizer plant, 194 

Financial agreement with U.K., 137 

Food plans, 77, 234, 241, 361 

Foreign aid: from Norway, 377; from 
U.S., 226, 257, 385; utilization of, 
170, 209 
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INDIA—Continued 


Foreign exchange reserves, 97 

Foreign trade: controls, 54, 62, 97, 216, 
274, 297, 337, 353, 394; policy, 21; 
value, 37, 68, 97, 298; with United 
Kingdom, 281 

Gold market, 297 

Industrial production, 5, 105, 234, 379 

Industry, regulation of, 370 

Interest rates, 181 

Investment, foreign, in India, 401 

Jute: controls, 274, 353; production, 
105, 201, 264, 306, 385; working 
week, 185, 337 

Loans: government, 91; to Indian 
states, 12, 241, 290 

Manganese exports, 170 

Oil industry, foreign investment in, 
162, 201 

Peanut exports, 194 

Planning Commission report, 25 

Price changes, 68 

Rice: imports, 234, 861; prices and ra- 
tioning, 346 

Savings, small, 91 

Social security scheme, 257 

Stock exchange regulations, 45 

Tea exports, 68 

Trade agreements: Australia, 154; 
Burma, 145; Ceylon, 257; China, 
123; Italy, 3837; Japan, 170; Pakis- 
tan, 68, 129, 187 


INDO-CHINA 


Central bank, establishment of, 201 
Economic developments, 138 
Rice exports, 69, 114 


INDONESIA 


Copra exports, 138, 234 

Development projects, 146, 312 

Economic agreement with Singapore, 
30 


1 

ECA aid and counterpart funds, 155 

Economy, report on, 217 

Foreign exchange: position, 79; rates, 
238, 258, 362 

Foreign trade: controls, 114, 259, 395; 
policy, 6, 38, 402; value, 329 

Government revenues, 386 

Investments, foreign, in Indonesia, 130, 
312 

Javasche Bank, nationalization of, 14, 

Land reclamation, 395 

Loan from Export-Import Bank, 298 

Note circulation, 210 

Palm oil and kernel exports, 46 

Payments agreements: Denmark, 170; 
Germany, 70 

Pepper production and exports, 202 

Rubber: export duty, 114, 259, 395; 
exports, 92, 329; prices, 45; produc- 
tion, 23 

Schacht report, 217 

Stock exchange, 379 

Tin agreement with U.S., 307 

Trade agreements: Denmark, 70; 
Egypt, 4; Finland, 70; Germany, 70; 
Japan, 30; Norway, 321 


IRAN 


Agricultural Bank, 68 

British Bank of Iran and the Middle 
East, 37, 97 

Budget, 184 

Business activity, 21, 336 

Cost of living index, 241 

Cotton production, 184 

Financial agreement with U.K., cancel- 
lation of, 91 


INDEX 


Foreign exchange: controls, 37, 216; 
rates, 21, 274, 336, 385; require- 
ments, 29; reserves, 176; sales, 361 

Foreign trade: controls, 154; value, 

Gold: coins, sale of, 45; payment from 
U.S.S.R., 12; reserves, 170 

IMF, purchase from, 162 

Iranian-Dutch Trading Co., establish- 
ment of, 129 

Land reform, 305 

Loan, government, 29, 61 

Note issue, 21 

Oil: contract with German firm, 297; 
industry, 68, 76, 120, 187, 169, 176, 
1938, 328; negotiations with Czecho- 
slovakia, 97, with Italy, 5, with Po- 
land, 97 

Sugar imports, 184, 297 

Trade agreement with Hungary, 256 


IRAQ 


pum programs, 76, 200, 289, 


Foreign trade: controls, 162, 200, 370; 
import policy, 105; value, 5, 20, 145; 
volume, 5, 29, 76, 184 

Industrial Bank loans, 113 

Industrial profits, 36 

IBRD Mission report, 289 

Iron ore, U.K. request, 12 

Jute plant, establishment of, 68 

Mortgage Bank, 170 

Oil industry: agreements with Govern- 
ment, 5, 54, 61, 129, 264; nationaliza- 
tion statement, 129; pipe line to 
Syria, 184, 281; production, 61, 209, 
312, 378; refinery project, 105, 145; 
revenue, allocation of, 297 

Price changes, 296 

Railroad rates, 36 

Tax on immovable properties, 320 

Trade agreement with Germany, 151, 
200 


IRELAND 


Balance of payments, 141 
Budget, 318 

Foreign trade, 66 
National income, 66 


ISRAEL 


Agriculture: credit, 169; development, 


Aid from U.S., 4, 225 

Balance of payments, 240 

Bond sales in U.S., 58, 200, 240, 345 

Budget, 121, 192, 305 

Central banking, 104 

Copper mining, 393 

Cost of living index, 233, 328 

Credit agreements: Austria, 183; 
Japan, 136, 183, 249 

Debt, external, 393 

Export bank, proposed, 216 

Export Institute, 345 

Financial reform, 401 

Foreign exchange: controls, 20; rates, 
60, 256; receipts, 20, 128, 280 

Foreign trade controls, 28, 208 

Government revenue, 153 

Industrial development, 44, 58, 328 

Investments in Israel, 67, 96, 121, 153, 
192, 289, 353 

Jordan-Israeli relations, 4 

Loans: government, 121, 401; received, 
162, 208, 386; repayments, 296 

National Bank operations, 12 

National income, 76 

Note circulation, 225, 335, 378 

Oil industry, 36, 216 

Palestine currency, 320 

Palestine Potash Co., Ltd., 60, 176 





Payments agreement with Finland, 183 

Port of Haifa, 67 

Post Office Bank, establishment of, 91 

Price changes, 200, 263 

Securities, sales of, 112, 144 

Trade agreements: Finland, 12, 183; 
Norway, 48; Turkey, 12; Uruguay, 64 

Union Bank of Israel, establishment 


of, 28 
= Jewish Appeal fund, 538, 162, 


ITALY 


Bank of Italy reports, 3, 199, 397 

Balance of payments, 35 

Economic and financial situation, 3, 
199, 334, 397 

EPU, position in, 50, 110, 158, 178, 175, 
198, 222, 254, 272, 326 358 

Foreign exchange: controls 160; credits 
abroad, 327; loans to importers, 160, 
352; rates, 135 

Foreign trade: controls, 160, 352; 
value, 10, 95, 272 

Industrial production, 74, 280, 335 

Industry, developments in, 74, 119 

Labor ownership, 295 

ao from IBRD, 125; government, 

Oil negotiations with Iran, 5 

Taxation, 214 

Tourism, 288 

— agreements: India, 337; U.S.S.R., 


JAMAICA 


Aid from U.K., 108 


JAPAN 


Balance of payments, 99, 123, 202, 282 
Bond issue, 177 

Budget, 6, 265 

Capital equipment exports, 394 

Coal agreement with India, 250 
Cotton industry, 131, 258, 275 

“—_ agreement with Israel, 136, 183, 


Debt, foreign, repayment of, 401 

Development Bank operations, 154 

Economic developments, 69 

Electric power: development project, 
362; shortage, 186 

Export and Import Bank, 354 

Exporters, proposed association of, 354 

Foreign exchange: budget, 123, 307; 
controls, 226; dollar deposit system, 
217; reserves, 138, 186 

Foreign trade: controls, 114, 123, 291; 
distribution, 99; with Aden, 5; with 
China, 114, 145; with Hong Kong, 
114, 362 

~ commodity stocks, index of, 


Investments: foreign, in Japan, 22, 194, 
379; in Southeast Asia, 257, 306, 312 

Labor productivity, 346 

Loan from Export-Import Bank, 209 

Payments agreements: Ryukyu, 69; 
sterling area, 78, 138, 321 

Price changes, 18, 395 

Procurement orders, 62 

Reparations plants, release of, 321 

Rice production plan, 106 

Shipping industry, 55, 241 

Silk industry, 91, 371 

Tax allowance for foreigners, 226 

Tea exports, 38 

Trade agreements: Burma, 113; India, 
170; Indonesia, 30; Ryukyu, 69; Tai- 
wan, 69; Thailand, 234 

World Wheat Agreement, participa- 
tion in, 30 

Zaibatsu concerns, liquidation of, 78 











JORDAN 


Development pocgpemts 112, 208 
Economic policy, 176 

Foreign trade controls, 256, 263 
Israeli-Jordan relations, 4 
Phosphate industry, 384 

Trade agreement with Egypt, 53 
Trade convention with Syria, 393 
UN aid program, 393 





KENYA 


Loan, government, 372 
KOREA 

Civilian aid, 355 

Payments for currency advances, 154 
KUWAIT 


Oil industry, 96, 120, 169, 192, 312, 353 


LEBANON 


Agricultural production, 129 

Banking, 176, 184 

Budget, 121 

Development projects, 61, 192, 216 
Economic and financial conditions, 44, 


53 
Wiens agreement with Syria, 233, 
Foreign exchange: mre. 240, 274, 
884; market, 1387, , 384 
Foreign trade: aa ’394; value, 53, 
170, 184, 328; with France, 193 
Gold traffic, 281 
IMF, repurchase from, 89 
Investment, Egyptian, 144 
Note cover, 225, 273 
Oil industry, 112, 129, 361, 384 
Payments agreements: "Egypt , oe 
Germany, 75, 193 
Trade agreements: Egypt, 96; Ger- 
many, 75, 198; Syria, 36, 153, 233, 
240, 256, 264 
LIBYA 
Currency system, 215, 288, 301 
LUXEMBOURG 


Foreign exchange controls, 2, 90 
Steel industry, 10, 174, 232, 254 


MACAO 


Foreign trade controls, 362 
Gold imports, 78 
MALAYA 
Budget, 194 
Currency system, 78 
Dollar earnings, 22, 234 
Economic conditions, 13 
Foreign trade: controls, 69; value, 282 
Investment, foreign, in Malaya, 13, 306 
Loan, government, = 
National product, 226 
= industry, 13, 22, 234, 282, 362, 


Tin industry, 62, 234, 282 


MEXICO 


Credit controls, 56 

Debts, foreign, 124 

Economic development, 389 

Enterprises, new, 323 

Finances, public, 124 

Foreign trade: controls, 179; value, 
47, 187 

IMF, repurchase from, 1 

. Loans received, 63, 218 

- Oil industry, 219, 242 

— coins, minting of, 139; sales, 


we ee 


sg 


nm 





Stabilization agreement with U.S., 39 
Trade agreement with France, 203 





INDEX 


MONGOLIA 


Economic development, 45 


MOROCCO 


Mineral output, 72 


NETHERLANDS 


Balance of payments, 42, 349 

Budget, 102 

Coal: mining agreement with Ger- 
many, 246; production, 262 

Consumption, 182 

Cost of living, 2 

Credit controls, 174, 318 

Debt, domestic, 34, 303 

Defense program, 134, 150 

Discount rates, 232, 366 

ECA counterpart funds, 134, 150, 303 

Economic outlook, 127 

Electric power program, 159 

EPU: position in, 50, 59, 94, 110, 127, 
158, 178, 198, 222, 246, 253, 302, 326, 
358; views on, 350 

Foreign exchange: controls, 246, 359; 
position, 150, 190, 349 

Foreign trade: controls, 207, 303; 
financing of exports, 18; plans to in- 
crease exports, 310; price indices, 
102; value, 127, 168, 206, 366; with 
Argentina, 359; with Belgium-Lux- 
ne 94; with United Kingdom, 
181 


Housing loans, 271, 294 

IMF meee, Netherlands obliga- 
tions under, 2 

Iranian-Dutch Trading Co., 129 

Loans: government, 34; municipalities, 
19, 142; received, 206, 293; repay- 
ment, 318 

Money market developments, 366 

National income, 279 

Price changes, 27 

Security issues, 174 

Tax revisions, 66 

Unemployment, 279, 326 

Wage compensation, 190 


NEW GUINEA, WESTERN 


Budget, 194 


NEW ZEALAND 


Balance of payments, 24 

Budget, 140 

Cheese contract with Canada, 338 

Colombo Plan, contribution to, 349 

Credit policy, 260, 315 

Economic developments, 140 

Foreign exchange controls, 315 

Foreign trade: controls, 292; value, 48 

Interest rate policy, 324 

— agreement with Canada and U.K., 
55 


Trade agreement with U.K., 262 
“— marketing plan, 164; prices, 58, 


NICARAGUA 


Foreign apenas system, reports on, 
178, 

Loan from IBRD, 141 

Profit taxes, 211 

Trade and payments agreement with 
El Salvador, 100 


NIGERIA 


Loan, government, 108 


NORTHERN RHODESIA 
Foreign trade: controls, 300; value, 71, 
308 


NORWAY 
Balance of payments, 59, 159, 232, 343 
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Bank of Norway annual meeting, Gov- 
ernor’s statement, 303 

Banks, liquidity of, 214 

Budget, 223 

Coal agreement with Poland, 391 

Credit agreement with Sweden, 34 

Development plan for northern pro- 
vinces, 102 

Economic and financial developments, 
214, 223, 287, 303 

Economic controls, 351 

EPU, position in, 222, 326 

Financial and Monetary Advisory Com- 
mittee report, 247 

Foreign exchange: controls, 351; posi- 
tion, 94 

Foreign trade: controls, 19, 223; value, 
182, 367; with United States, 391 

GATT protocol, signing of, 58 

Industrial productivity, 319 

IMF, repurchase from, 159 

Investments, financing of, 247 

Loans received, 34 

Merchant marine, 148, 351 

Monetary and credit policy, 382 

Price policy, 27 

Technical aid to India, 377 

Trade agreements: Indonesia, 321; 
Israel, 48; U.S.S.R., 111 

Wage agreement, 27, 199 

Whaling industry, 319 


PAKISTAN 


Balance of payments, 137, 264 

Budget, 305 

Colombo Plan aid, 137 

Cost of living index, 370 

Cotton industry, 54, 198, 297, 353 

Development plans, 353, 379 

Financial agreement with U.K., 45, 129 

Foreign exchange controls, 274, 328 

Foreign trade, 162, 193, 289, 370, 401; 
with United Kingdom, 184 

GATT protocol, signing of, 281 

Gold: movements, control of, 250; 
prices, 289 

— Building Finance Corporation, 

Industrial development, 177, 1938, 336 

Insurance Corporation, establishment 
of, 385 

Investment in industrial projects, 336 

Jute industry, 21, 37, 62, 105, 113, 121, 
225, 241, 290, 306, 320, 361, 385 

Loans from IBRD, 30 1, 389 

National Bank report, 320 

Oil concessions, 170 

Prices, 177, 394 

Steel industry, 121 

Tax changes, 306 

= assistance programs, 137, 


Trade agreements: Ceylon, 122; India, 
68, 129, 187 
Wool export tax, abolition of, 345 


PANAMA 


Currency reform, 251 
Debt, internal, 8 
Panama Trust Company, 355 


PARAGUAY 


Agreement with Bolivia, 188 

Banking system, reorganization of, 340 

Border trade regulations, 40 

Budget, 124 

Credit policy, 16, 276 

Debt payments, external, 164, 179, 299 

Foreign exchange budget, 16, 267 

Foreign trade: controls, 156; om 
policy, 267 
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PARAGUA Y—Continued 
Industrial production, 363 
IMF, purchase from, 381 
Loan from IBRD, 189 
National income, 380 
Social policies, 260 2 
Trade agreement with Argentina, 340 
Transportation costs, 40, 292 


PERU 


Bank for agricultural and livestock de- 
velopment, 172 
Debt, foreign, 164, 230, 396 
Development loans, government guar- 
antee for, 212 
Economic and financial situation, 40, 71 
Foreign exchange controls, 331 
Foreign trade controls, 323 
Iron ore deposits, exploitation of, 203 
Irrigation project, 19 
Loans received, 23, 230 
National Health and Social Welfare 
Fund, 251 
Oil legislation, 299 
Paper industry, 47, 220 
Trade agreement with Germany, 75 
PHILIPPINE REPUBLIC 
Abaca industry, 92, 177 
Copra industry, 79, 202, 250 
Development programs, 46, 62 
ECA aid, 14, 92 
Foreign exchange: import allocations, 
242, 282; reserves, 23, 202, 355; tax, 
170 
Foreign trade: controls, 14, 395; value, 
23, 55, 70, 202, 355; with United 
States, 337 
Gold production, 218 
Government finances, 123 
Guerilla notes, redemption of, 146 
Industries, new, 62, 195 
Investments, 210 
Land reform, 
Loan from Export-Import Bank, 250 
Production indices, 195 
Remittance of profits abroad, 114 
Rice situation, 106, 337 
Sugar situation, 38, 130, 162 
Tax measures, 265, 386 
Tax revenues, 99, 170, 298 
Tobacco imports, 395 
POLAND 
Agricultural situation, 169 
Coal agreements with Norway and 
Sweden, 391 
Loan, government, 4 
Oil negotiations with Iran, 97 
Trade and payments agreement with 
Sweden, 190 
PORTUGAL 
ECA aid, suspension of, 59 
EPU, position in, 302, 326, 358 
Foreign exchange controls, 311 
Foreign trade controls, 3 
National Development Fund, 359 
Trade negotiations with U.K., 327 


RUMANIA 

Monetary reform, 238 

Trade agreement with Egypt, 28, 153 
RYUKYU 

Economic conditions, 69 


Trade and payments agreement with 
Japan, 69 


SAUDI ARABIA 
Development company, 120 
Loans: from Export-Import Bank, 121; 
to Syria, 53 


INDEX 


Monetary Agency, establishment of, 
365 

Oil industry, 67, 96, 120, 136, 169, 208, 
225 


Railway line, new, 161 
SINGAPORE 


Economic agreement with Indonesia, 
130 


SOUTHERN RHODESIA 
Balance of payments, 316 
Budget, 332 
Credit policy, 308 
Development plan, 269, 364 
Economic developments, 332 
a trade: controls, 228; value, 72, 
Gold: premium sales, 72, 140, 156, 204; 
production, 364 
Hydroelectric plant, 80 
—_ from IBRD, 269; government, 


SPAIN 
Budget, 35 
Foreign exchange system, 151, 168 
Loans: from Export-Import Bank, 51, 
66; government, 182 
Tax increase, 175 
Trade agreement with Germany, 151 


SWEDEN 
Budget, 223 
Coal agreement with Poland, 391 
Cooperative Association loan, 168 
Credit agreements: Norway, 34; 
U.S.S.R., 175 
Currency stabilization, study of, 27 
ECA aid, suspension of, 59 
Economic policy, 27, 118 
Economic situation, 159, 223, 367, 399 
“a position in, 50, 198, 222, 253, 326, 
8 


Foreign exchange rates, 149 

Foreign trade, 43, 294; with Argentina, 
358; with United States, 10, 224 

IMF and IBRD, membership in, 73 

Interest rate, 74, 391 

Investments, levy on, 151 

National income estimate, 239 

Payments agreements: Poland, 190; 
Turkey, 68 

Trade agreements: Germany, 143; Po- 
land, 190; Turkey, 68; U.S.S.R., 175 

Wage agreement, 239 


SWITZERLAND 


Debt agreement with France, 126 

Economic developments, 294, 390 

EPU, position in, 302, 326, 358 

Foreign exchange controls, 150 

Foreign trade: controls, 51, 245; value, 
34, 142; with Yugoslavia, 318 

Gold and dollar reserves, 294 

Gold market, free, 199 

Interest rate, 27 

Tariff agreement with Germany, 232 

— agreement with Egypt, 4, 208, 

26 


SYRIA 


Agriculture: credit, 336; production, 
128. See also Cotton. 

Companies: foreign, regulation of, 820; 
joint stock, investment in, 305 

Concessionary tobacco company, gov- 
ernment purchase of, 184 

Cotton industry, 104, 112, 128, 187, 192 

Customs receipts, 36 

Debts, industrial, deferment of, 216, 280 

Economic and financial policy, 61 

Economic conditions, 44 





Financial agreement with Lebanon, ? 
233, 256 


, 
Foreign exchange: controls, 91, 345; 
rates, 144 
Foreign trade: controls, 4, 29, 44, 176, 
184, 249, 280; with France, 193 i 
Gold: currency units, 67, 121; imports, 
2 


0 

Industrial Bank, establishment of, 345 : 

IMF, repurchase from, 381 

Land reform, 249, 289 

Loans: from Saudi Arabia, 53; govern- 
ment, 216 

National income, 4 

Oil: pipe line to Iraq, 184, 281; royal- 
ties, 384 

Taxes, 250, 264 

Trade agreement with Lebanon, 36, 
158, 233, 240, 256, 264 1 

Trade convention with Jordan, 393 

Wheat situation, 29, 97, 128, 361 


TAIWAN 1 


Agricultural production, 257, 321 

Bonds, repayment on, 

Budget, 55, 130 

Cotton products requirements, 321 

ECA aid, 145 

Foreign exchange: market, 201; trans- 
actions, 185, 298 

Foreign trade, 29, 217, 354 

Industrial production, 185 

Note issue, 138, 234 

Remittances from China, 98 

Sugar industry, 274, 385 

Trade agreement with Japan, 69 


TANGANYIKA 


Gold, premium sales, 140 
Sisal production, 244 


TANGIER 


Gold certificates, 16 
Sterling rates, 188, 268, 324, 356 


THAILAND 


Austerity program, 250 

Bond issue, 55 

Budget, 38, 154 

Customs duties, 329 

Foreign exchange: controls, 321, 354, 
385; rates, 5, 290, 337 

Foreign trade controls, 77, 177, 298, 361 

Gold import control, 130 

ens Purchasing Bureau, 113, 


Highway development plan, 106 

Land reform program, 45 

Railway Board, 5 

Rice: allocations, 250; exports, 177, 
298; policy, 217, 298, 361; Procure- 
ment Bureau, 185; production, 113 

Rubber: agreement with U.S., 98; in- 
dustry, 98, 113, 123 

Soybean exports, 346 

Tin prices, 13 

Trade agreement with Japan, 234 

Trade nationalization plans, 282 

“— industry, nationalization of, 


TUNISIA 


Investment plan, 345 


TURKEY 


neemanest production, 256, 336 

ECA aid, 54, 176, 264, 312 

Economic developments, 176 

EPU, position in, 222, 326 

Finances, 44 f 

Foreign trade: controls, 36, 233; value, 
61, 176; with Germany, 320 


















TURKEY—Continued 


Industrial development, 54, 312 
Industrial Development Bank report, 
394 


IMF, repurchase from, 381 
Investment, foreign, in Turkey, 20, 54, 


105 
Loan from IBRD, 398 
National income, 312 
Payments agreement with Sweden, 68 
Port on Mediterranean, 68 
State monopolies, abolition of, 240 
Textile industry, 200 
Tobacco crop, 264 
Trade agreements: Israel, 12; Sweden, 
68 


UGANDA 


— agreement with U.K. and India, 


Loan, government, 268 


UNION OF SOUTH AFRICA 


Balance of payments, 116, 332 

Budget, 315 

Buildi.g restrictions, 220 

Capital needs, 268 

Economic developments, 57 

Foreign exchange reserves, 57, 108, 315 

Foreign trade: controls, 276, 292, 324, 
871; value, 57, 268, 276, 356 

Gold: mining capital, 244; policy, 133; 
production, 108, 204, 268, 284; sales, 
57, 108, 172, 268 

Interest rates, 220, 380 

Investment, 148, 204 

—- flotations in Switzerland, 220, 


National income, 227, 372 

Sterling area, Finance Minister’s state- 
ment on, 244 

Transport system, 316 

Uranium production, 284 


U.S.S.R. 


Budget, 295 
Credit agreements: China, 201; Sweden, 
175 


Foreign trade organization, 248 

Gold payment to Iran, 12 

Sugar exports to Iran, 184 

Timber agreement with U.K., 58 

Trade agreements: China, 201; Egypt, 
28, 36, 120, 273; Germany, Eastern, 
16h : Italy, 319; Norway, 111; Sweden, 
1 


UNITED KINGDOM 


Aid to Jamaica, 108 

Balance of payments, 117, 167, 285 

Bank advances, 293, 398 

Bank deposits, 278 

Budget, 270, 285 

Capital issues, 60, 198, 245 

Colombo Plan, contribution to, 349 

Colonies: Colonial Development Corp- 
oration, 372; economic conditions, 
388; imports from non-sterling coun- 
tries, 372 

Cotton imports, 249, 306 

Credit policy, 189, 198, 278 

Defense program, 270, 285, 286 

Economic conditions, 41, 333 
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